Matt Anderson, chief of the fuze and
sensors department at NWC, on applying
the demo project throughout Civil Service:
"Absolutely critical to the success we've
had is that we tailored the demo project to
our mission and worked very hard the first
year to explain it to all of our employees.
We involved people at all levels in writing
our own rule book. We gained a
tremendous amount of commitment
because of this participation. My fear is
that if we broaden this thing federal-wide,
that sense of involvement in writing and
tailoring rules to meet a special mission
won't be there. It will be imposed from
above and the natural human tendency to
resist something being forced on them will
be there."
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pervisors at the demo labs viewed the new system as bet-
ter, only slightly more than half of non-supervisors agreed.
Many said that the rating-to-reward ratio was inequitable,
that quotas on ratings hurt morale, and that the linkage be-
tween pay and performance caused hard feelings between
supervisors and employees. As expected, seven of ten su-
pervisors also reported that they spend considerably more
time on performance appraisal than they did prior to the
experiment.

Finally, only a third of the employees responding agreed
that the demo project is achieving its objective of improv-
ing performance; the majority were undecided on this is-
sue. Still, they clearly recognized the intent, and the per-
ception may change over time. Pete Romanski, an
administrative officer at China Lake who had previously
spent ten years in the military, observed: "The whole em-
phasis in the demo is on the employee constantly striving
to improve, to become more valuable. In the military, it
was up or out. Here I feel I'm getting fed as well as feed-
ing the center."

Pay for performance. Pay apparently is not the nourish-
ment Pete was referring to. Only 45 percent of respondents
from the Naval Ocean Systems Center and 50 percent from
the Naval Weapons Center reported satisfaction with their
pay. The apparent dissatisfaction of the other respondents
may stem in part from a shift in management expectations.
As Sue Rainville, the deputy civilian personnel officer at

the Naval Ocean Systems Center, said, "There's a tend-
ency to think of the new system as a pay-wcrraK'-for-
performance system, when what you're working toward is
total pay. People tend to think, 'I really did well this year,
so I have to get a good pay increase.' Some don't realize
that they may already be the most highly paid person
doing that kind of work. It's a little difficult for people (o
keep in mind: your basic reward for your performance is
what you take home in your paycheck every two weeks."

Describing the change as subtle, China Lake's Burred
Hays used this example to clarify the point: "When we set
objectives now, we set them to an employee's salary. Un-
der the old system, there was a tendency to set objectives
to an overall grade. You said, 'Charlie is a GS-12 so I'm
going to give him GS-12 work/ without really realizing
that a junior GS-12 makes less money than a senior
GS-11 and a senior GS-12 makes as much money as a
GS-13 step 4. Under the demo, we look at salary and il
becomes clear that Charlie makes more money than Eddie,
my GS-13 step 1 hotshot. So you give them work equal to
their salary."

Clearly, pay for performance is not government
business-as-usual, and the labs are aware of the implica-
tions. Burrell Hays noted, "In our case, the best reward
we can give our people is more work, more responsibility,
more authority. The monetary rewards for working in a
Navy laboratory are not there."
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